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PREFACE. 

The principles and methods of Liberal Education 
axe at the present time undergoing considerable dis- 
cussion, and it cannot be otherwise than useful to 
direct general attention to the changes already in pro- 
gress, and to other reforms which have become either 
imperative or desirable. Liberal Education in England 
is not controlled by the Government, nor is it entirely 
in the hands of tutors and schoolmasters; it is an 
institution of national growth, and it will expand 
and improve only with the expansion and improve- 
ment of our national ideas of what education ought 
to be. We have endeavoured, so far as lies in our 
power, to hasten this expansion and improvement by 
showing dn what light some of the most interesting 
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questions of Educational Reform are viewed by men 
who have had opportunities for forming a judgment 
respecting them, and several of whom have been for 
some time engaged in the work of education at our 
Universities and Schools. 
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ESSAYS 



A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

i. 

ON THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION . 1 

r BY CHARLES STUART PARKER. 



I- Greek as a Common Language. — II. The Early (Greek) Church and the 
Classics. — III. Latin as a Common Language. — I Y. The Mediaeval (Latin) 
Church and the Classics.— Y. The Revival of Letters in Italy. — VI. The 
Revival of Letters in Germany. — VII. The Reformation and Clas- 
sical Education. — VIIL Classical Education in England. — IX. English 
Theories of a larger Education. — X. Experience of Germany. — XI. Ex- 
perience of France. — XII. Present State of Liberal Education in England. 



Although there are many theories of classical educa- 
tion as it now exists, history can give but one account 
of its origin. It arose from the relations in which 
the Greek and Latin languages have stood, in the past, 
to the whole higher life, intellectual and moral, literary 
and scientific, civil and religious, of Western Europe. 
Greeks and Romans, as well as Jews, are our spiritual 
ancestors. They left treasures of recorded thought, 
•word, and deed, by the timely and judicious use of 

1 For parts of this paper, materials have been taken from Von Raumer’s 
and from Schmidt’s “ Geschichte der Padagogik.” 
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which their heirs have become the leaders of mankind. 
But they left them in custody of their native tongues. 

I. After Alexander, the Greek tongue spread widely 
through the East, and became the means of blending 
Oriental with Western modes of thought. Commerce 
prepared the way for liberal intercourse. Ideas were 
exchanged freely with reciprocal advantage. But the 
Greek, offering new philosophy for old religion, obtained 
for Europe the more precious gift — 

Xpwrca ;(aX«iW, intro fifioL ivvtafioiwv. 

No faith attracted more attention than that of the 
Jews. Their sacred books were carefully translated 
into the Greek language, and afterwards, by fanciful 
adaptation, and by real insight, expressed in terms of 
Greek thought Greek philosophy meanwhile, embracing 
with reverence the long-sought wisdom of the East, 
went beyond the measure of Pythagoras, Socrates, or 
Plato, and often beyond the guidance of sober reason, in 
ascetic abstraction from the things of sense, and ardent 
longing after spiritual truth. 

Christianity itself had Greek for its mother-tongue. 
St Paul, a Roman citizen, writes in Greek to the 
Christians of Rome. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
Greek, and so is that of St James “ to the twelve tribes 
scattered abroad.” Indeed, it is now maintained that 
Greek had become the ordinary language of Palestine, 
and was spoken by our Lord himself . 1 

Nor did Western Christendom lay aside this tongue, 
provided by God to publish and preserve the Gospel, 
until the Greek mind had left its lasting impress on 
the doctrines of the Universal Church. 

1 Roberts’ Discussions on the Gospels. 
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For great part of three centuries, the Churches of the 1 
West were mostly “Greek religious colonies.” 1 Their 
language, their organization, their liturgy,* their Scrip- 
tures, were Greek. The Apostolic Fathers, the apo- 
logists and historians of the early Church, the great 
theologians, orthodox and heretic, wrote and spoke 
Greek. The proceedings of the first seven Councils 
were carried on, and the speculative form of the 
Christian faith defined, in that language. It was 
hardly possible to handle the profounder questions 
in any other. Augustine is at a loss for words to 
speak of them in Latin. Seven centuries later Anselm 
undertakes the task with diffidence ; nor is it clear 
whether in his own judgment he succeeds or fails.* 

Thus, when Christianity became the State religion, u- 
and the emperor, in such broken language as he could 
command, took a modest part in the discussions of 
Nicaea, it was a last and signal spiritual triumph of 
captive Greece over Rome. 

II. The ancient Church encouraged the study of i 
heathen literature, but with a paramount regard to 
morality and Christian truth. Plato, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian had pointed out the danger of using the poets 
indiscriminately as school-books ; and the Father who 

1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, i. 27. 

2 It is significant that the word liturgy is Greek, as are hymn , psalm, 
homily, and catechism , baptism and eucharist , priest , bishop and pope. 

3 His chief difficulty is to translate xmoaraais — u tres nescio quid . . . 
non possum proferre uno nomine . . . congruo nomine dici non potest . . . 
Bicut non sunt tres substantiae, ita non sunt tres personae.” Yet he uses 
substantia, apologising : “ Gnecos secutus sum, qui confitentur tres substantias 
in una essentia, eadem fide, qua nos tres personas, in una substantia.” There 
are not, and there are “ tres substantiae : ” there are not, and there are, 
“tres personae.” Such are the verbid contradictions which arose from the 
unfitness of the Latin tongue to render Greek thought. 

B 2 
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slept with Aristophanes under his pillow would not 
have placed him in the hands of boys. But even 
Tertullian allowed Christian boys to attend the public 
schools under pagan masters. 

Origen made the study of heathen poets and moralists 
preparatory to that of higher Christian truth His 
master, Clement, taught that philosophy 1 was the . testa- 
ment or dispensation given to the Greeks, the school- 
master to bring them, as the Mosaic law brought the 
Jews, to Christ. And his teaching was generally ac- 
cepted. To this day “ along the porticoes of Eastern 
churches, both in Greece and Russia, are to be seen 
portrayed on the walls the figures of Homer, Thucy- 
dides, Pythagoras, and Plato, as pioneers preparing 
the way for Christianity.”* When Julian forbade the 
Christians to institute public schools of rhetoric and 
literature, in which pagan authors might be read, the 
bishops protested. 

In short the liberality of these early Fathers, their 
eagerness to recognise a high moral and intellectual 
standard, wherever it could be found in heathen writers, 
as “the testimony of a soul by nature Christian,” and 
their faith that such excellent gifts are from God, fur- 
nish an admirable example of the spirit in which the 
Church may deal with questions of education, whether 
they relate to Greek philosophy and the classics, or to 
modern inductive science and free thought. 

During this first Christian age, Greek was the common 

1 A faith afraid of philosophy, in his view, is a weak faith. Faith is a 
summary mode of knowledge (tniyro^os yvSxris ) ; knowledge is the scientific 
and reasoned form of faith (tnuTnjpoviKf) mans, dn6bci£ts). Faith comes first, 
but let us add to our faith knowledge. 

2 Stanley’s Eastern Church, p. 35. 
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language of literature, while Latin, after Tacitus and 
Pliny, rapidly declined. The “ Meditations ” of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius are composed in the verna- 
cular of the freedman Epictetus. No Latin names can 
be placed beside those of Lucian and Plutarch, Arrian 
and Dion Cassius, Ptolemy and Galen. At Athens and 
Alexandria, the great conservative and liberal univer- 
sities , 1 studies in grammar and criticism were conducted 
side by side with philosophy and science. In both 
alike the Greek tongue was employed. Of all the con- 
siderable intellectual production which went on through- 
out the Roman world, jurisprudence alone was Latin. 

III. But if Greek was the chosen language which 
carried literature, science, and wisdom, Christian, as 
well as heathen, to the highest pitch in the ancient 
world, Latin also was an appointed means of trans- 
ferring them to Western Europe. 

The imperial art of Rome laid the solid foundations 
on which, when the flood of barbarism began to subside, 
much of the old fabric was laboriously reconstructed, 
before the thoughts of man took a wider range. In 
Spain and Gaul Latin became the mother tongue. But 
in uneducated mouths it resumed that process of decay 
and regeneration, the natural life of a language spoken 
and not written, which only literature can arrest. Hence 
in time, Italians, as well as Spaniards and French, had 
to learn book-Latin as a foreign language . 2 It was 

1 Men vale s Roman Empire, voL viL 

2 Dante (De vulgari Eloquentia) distinguishes the literary from the 
vulgar tongue as being acquired by long and patient attention to rule. 
“ Grammatica locutio est secundaria. Ad habitum hqjus pauci perveniunt, 
quia non nisi per spatium temporis et studii assiduitatem regulamur ct 
docirinamur in ilia,” His own Latin was uncouth. 
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to them what the writings of our forefathers would 
be to us, if “ Englisc ” literature excelled English as 
Roman did “ Romance.” But other than literary in- 
terests maintained the old Latin as a common language 
beside the provincial dialects of the new. 

The laws of the Western Empire, the last and 
greatest product of the ancient Roman mind, were 
adopted by the Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian 
dynasties, and in the twelfth century the first great 
European school at Bologna was thronged by students 
of Roman law . 1 At one time there were twenty 
thousand, from different countries, dividing their atten- 
tion between civil and canon law, the Pandects and 
the Decretals. Both were studied with a view to 
advancement in life, but especially to Church preferment. 

Indeed it may be said, with as much truth as is re- 
quired in metaphor, that the ark which carried through 
the darkest age, together with its own sacred treasures, 
the living use of ancient Latin, and some tradition of 
ancient learning, was the Christian Church. 

What at first had been everywhere a Greek became 
in AVestem Europe a Latin religion. The discipline of 
Rome maintained the body of doctrine which the thought 
of Greece had defined. A new Latin version, super- 
seding alike the venerable Greek translation of the Old 
Testament and the original words of Evangelists and 
Apostles, became the received text of Holy Scripture. 
The Latin Fathers acquired an authority scarcely less 
binding. The ritual, lessons, and hymns of the Church 
were Latin. Ecclesiastics transacted the business of 

1 Roger Bacon and Dante both complain that no one would study any- 
thing but jurisprudence. (Dr. Dellinger’s Universities Past and Present.) 
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civil departments requiring education. Libraries were 
armouries of the Church : grammar was part of her 
drilL The humblest scholar was enlisted in her service : 
she recruited her ranks by founding Latin schools. 
“Education in the rudiments of Latin,” says Hallam, 
“was imparted to a greater number of individuals 
than at present;” and, as they had more use for it 
than at present, it was longer retained. If a boy of 
humble birth had a taste for letters, or if a boy of high 
birth had a distaste for arms, the first step was to learn 
Latin. His foot was then on the ladder. He might 
rise by the good offices of his family to a bishopric, 
or to the papacy itself by merit and the grace of God. 
Latin enabled a Greek from Tarsus (Theodore) to become 
the founder of learning in the English Church ; and 
a Yorkshireman (Alcuin) to organize the schools of 
Charlemagne. Without Latin, our English Winfrid 
(St. Boniface) could not have been apostle of Germany 
and reformer of the Frankish Church ; or the German 
Albert master at Paris of Thomas Aquinas ; or Nicholas 
Breakspeare Pope of Rome. With it, Western Christen- 
dom was one vast field of labour : calls for self-sacrifice, 
or offers of promotion, might come from north or south, 
from east or west 

Thus in the Middle Ages Latin was made the ground- 
work of education ; not for the beauty of its classical 
literature, nor because the study of a dead language 
was the best mental gymnastic, or the only means of 
acquiring a masterly freedom in the use of living 
tongues, but because it was the language of educated 
men throughout Western Europe, employed for public 
business, literature, philosophy, and science, above all, 
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in God’s providence, essential to the unity, and therefore 
enforced by the authority, of the Western Church. 

^ : IV. But the Latin of the Middle Ages was not 
classical, and in the West Greek became an unknown 
tongue. Cicero did less to form style than Jerome ; 
Plato was forgotten in favour of Augustine ; Aristotle 
alone, translated out of Greek into Syriac, out of Syriac 
into Arabic, out of Arabic into Latin, and in Latin 
purged of everything offensive to the mediaeval mind, 
had become in the folios of Thomas Aquinas a buttress, 
if not a pillar, of the Christian Church. 

The neglect of heathen writers began in an age 
when the clergy were contending against Paganism as 
well as barbarism. In quieter times the best Latin 
classics reappear, and instead of hymns such as Dies 
Itcb or Veni Creator Spiritus, there are crops of 
tolerable verse in classical metres. Still, the aim of 
mediaeval differs from the aim of classical education. It 
may be well therefore to know what, at the worst, the 
former was, before seeing it in conflict with the latter. 

Among Churchmen, Gregory the Great has been se- 
lected as an example of “prepossession against secular 
learning carried to the most extravagant degree.” His 
conception of its use and value may be gathered from 
his commentary on the First Book of Kings. The 
Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every 
man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, and his 
mattock. So Christians must go down into the region 
of secular learning to sharpen their spiritual weapons. 
Moses was trained in the learning of the Egyptians : 
Isaiah had a better education than Amos: St. Paul 
was a pupil of the great Gamaliel. There are depths of 
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